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A STUDY IN LITERARY GENEALOGY. 








To make a statement of plagiarism is a 
dangerous thing. Tennyson, writing to a 
friend on the subject, said: “ Parallelisms 
must always recur. Why not? Are there 
not human eyes all over the world looking 
at the same objects, and must there not con- 
sequently be coincidences of thought, and 
impression, and expression?” And _ he 
quotes a Chinese friend who had found 
“two lines of his, almost word for word, in 
an old untranslated Chinese poem.” Every 


one whose book-lore is at all diversified or 
varied knows the truth of this assertion. 
Thus in one day’s reading the present 
writer has noticed the suggestive likeness 
between Longfellow’s simile of the snow 
bridegroom in “ Evangeline” and his friend 
Hawthorne’s “The Snow Image.” Or, 
more verbally the “kludén deinés sum- 
phoras” of the last lines of the “ Oedipus 
Rex” recalls Hamlet’s “sea of troubles,” a 
quotation that Lowell might have included 
in his abortive attempt to prove Shakspere’s 
classical knowledge. Though coincidences 
of this kind may be merely chance, there are 
certain similarities that are more than that ; 
they are frank imitation, or, if you will — 
plagiarism. 

Every one has read Voltaire’s famous 
“ Zadig,” and every one remembers the 
amusing tale, “Le chien et le cheval.” 
This tale has often been cited as the initial 
example of that ratiocinative method that 
Poe first applied to the detective story. But 
as a matter of fact, this story is very old, 
and it has quite a varied history. 

Briefly Voltaire says: As Zadig is walk- 
ing near a small wood, he meets the king’s 
head huntsman, who asks him whether he 
has seen the king’s horse that has escaped 
from one of the grooms. “It is,” replied 
Zadig, “the horse that has the best stride ; 
it is just five feet high, has a very small 
hoof, a tail three and a half feet long,” etc. 
“Which way did he go?” asks the hunts- 
man. “I have not seen him at all,” replies 
Zadig, “and I never heard of him before.” 
They immediately conclude that Zadig has 
stolen the horse, and arrest him. Scarcely 
has his sentence been passed when the 
horse is recovered. Much surprise is ex- 
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pressed at Zadig’s discernment, and he is 
questioned on it. “ While walking in the 
woods I noticed the prints of a horse at 
equal distances : there, I said, is a horse that 
has a perfect pace. The dust on the trees 
along the trail was brushed off just seven 
feet in expanse. Therefore, the horse had a 
tail exactly three feet and a half long.” 

The apparent genesis of Voltaire’s story 
occurs in a slightly different form in one 
Chevalier de Mailly’s “ Voyage et Aventures 
des trois Princes de Sarendip,” which ap- 
peared in 1719—twenty-eight years before 
“ Zadig.” 

The three princes starting out on their 
journey encounter a camel driver who has 
lost one of his herd. They have noticed the 
tracks of such an animal, though they have 
not seen him, and when asked by the driver 
if they know of his whereabouts, the eldest 
replies, Was he not blind ? the second, Did 
he not have a tooth out ? the third, Was he 
not lame ? The camel driver assents with 
delight to the questions, and continues on 
his way rejoicing. Not finding his camel, 
however, he returns and accuses them of 
bantering with him. “fo prove that what 
we say is so,” said the cldest, “ your camel 
carried butter on one side and honey on the 
other.” The second, “ And a lady rode the 
camel,” etc. In the same manner they are 
arrested for theft and sentenced. And in the 
same manner the camel is re-found and an 
explanation is given. “I judged that the 
camel was blind because I noticed that on 
one side of the road all the grass was 
gnawed down, while the other side, which 
was far better, was untouched. Therefore, I 
inferred that he had but one eye, else he 
would not have left the good to eat the poor 
grass.” “I found in the road mouthfuls of 
half-chewed herbage the size of a tooth of 
just such an animal,” etc. 

This book of De Maiilly’s, which contains 
still more deductions of the same nature, is 
directly transcribed from an otherwise un- 
known Italian writer, Christoforo Armeno. 
His “Peregrinaggio di tre giovanni fig- 
liovoli del re di Sarendippo,” of which but 
three copies are extant, was printed at 
Venice in 1557, with the papal permit dated 
1555. It was translated into German in 1583, 


_portato.” But no 


and into French as early as 1610. Strange 
to say, the work through De Mailly’s ver- 
sion was Englished twenty-four years before 
Voltaire’s story, while other renderings in 
Dutch and Danish existed. 

The title page of De Mailly’s work reads, 
“Traduit du Persan,” and the original, 
“dalla Persiana nell’ Italiana lingua trap- 
direct counterpart of 
Christoforo’s work has been found. All of 
the stories, however, can be traced to vart- 
ous Oriental sources, and it is likely that his 
book was merely a collection of diverse 
‘c.es. This particular episode of the lost 
camel is the oldest in the volume. It is 
found in nearly all the Eastern languages — 
Arabian, Persian, Turkish, Indian, Hebrew, 
— with slight variations. 

The earliest apparent source is the tract 
Synhedrin of the Babylonian Talmud 
(c. 200). This is the Hebrew version : — 

Two Jewish prisoners as they are led 
along say to one another: “ The camel that 
is ahead of us is blind ; besides, he carries 
two leather bottles, one containing wine, the 
other oil ; of his two conductors, one is a 
Jew, the other a pagan.” “How do you 
know that ?” questions their master. “ He 
is blind because he grazes on one side of the 
way only. Parallel to his tracks are little 
bubbles on the surface of the earth, oil, and 
another liquid that has sunk into the ground 
—wine.” A little later they declare that 
their lord is son of a danseuse, that the meat 
has the tang of a dog, and the wine of death. 
On investigation, it is discovered that the 
lamb which they had eaten was nourished by 
a bitch, that the grapevine had grown on a 
tomb. 

This with unimportant changes, 
such as salt and honey for wine and oil, that 
the camel is lame instead of blind, is found 
in no less than eleven Oriental tales. It is 
thought by some to be of Sanskrit deriva- 
tion, and is given an allegorical meaning by 
Hebrew scholars. 

Probably from these occidental sources the 
tale came into Europe. Donatus, in his fic- 
titious life of Vergil (c. 400 ?), relates that 
Vergil asserted that a horse newly presented 
to the king was reared by an ass, and that 
his majesty was the son of a baker. 


story, 


Inter- 
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esting to note, a reasoning of much the same 
kind occurs in the story of Hamlet in the 
third book of the “Historia Danica” of 
Saxo Grammaticus (d. 1204), where Amleth 
deduces that the wheat from which the 
bread is made grew on a battlefield, that the 
lard is tainted with death, that the queen is 
a wench. An almost exact counterpart of 
this is found in Christoforo’s book, and it 
has a great similarity to the Talmud quoted 
above. The story recurs, also, in an Italian 
novel of Giovanni Sercambi. * It is a curious 
fact that Voltaire’s changing of the drome- 
dary to a horse also had a precedent. Inthe 


“Maase Buch” (1600), a collection of 
Judea-German stories, three brothers meet 
a Jew who has lost his horse. ‘“ Was he not 
white ?”” asked one. “And blind, too?” 
the other. “ Besides, he bore two casks, one 
of oil, the other of vinegar.” 

Doubtless M. de Voltaire would have 
been as much surprised to find such an im- 
posing ancestry for his tale as the writer 
was, but at all events it is quite apparent 
that he got his idea from De Mailly’s trans- 
lation of Christoforo, or possibly from some 
of the rarer ones before him. 


Modern Language Notes. Leon Fraser. 





DIFFUSE DESCRIPTION. 


In many novels of the day, but more so 
in those of a generation ago, we too often 
find long-drawn-out and over-elaborated de- 
scriptions, by the page, of the beauties of 
nature, that have seemed to the author ap- 
propriate to time and place. 

However good as such, and though deco- 
rated with appropriate adjectives, they need- 
lessly interrupt and detract from the inter- 
est and progress of the story. 

As a competent artist can depict with a 
few master strokes of his brush or pencil 
both character and expression, and present 
to us a fine landscape full of expression, 
though only in outline, so in a few sen- 
tences, or even in a few words, the skilled 
author can vividly bring before his readers 
the scene and environment of the situation 
or action of his story, sufficient for all de- 
mands of his art. 

We can enjoy Nature, and see her in her 
various moods to advantage only with our 
own eyes, and then when in full sympathy, 
for seldom do the views of another accord 
with ours. His description seems to us to 
be either inadequate or overdrawn. We 
are either dazzled rather than deiighted, or 
repelled rather than attracted. The result 
is almost invariably unsatisfactory. 


“Come tg the summer woods with me” is 
a pleasant invitation, and sure of acceptance 
ii from the right person. Let me read 
you my verses, how the summer woods 
looked to me,” holds out a very different 
prospect, even as would their description in 
a novel. Should we allow it, it would be 
but to endure it, The trees and wild flowers 
have no life, the odors do not breathe, the 
colors do not blend, there is no susurrus 
of the leaves fluttered by the wind. The 
vision he has seen, more likely in imagina- 
tion than in reality, is lost to us in a multi- 
plicity of strange and vari-colored images. 
It is more fanciful than true to Nature. It 
is “sweetness long drawn out.” 

When we have become thoroughly inter- 
ested in a novel, long descriptions are 
tedious and sometimes irritating. Once 
begun, they seem to have tempted the 
author to do some fine writing at the risk 
of delaying the action. 

The only way, it would seem, would be to 
measure these descriptions, as they confront 
us on the printed page, with an appreciative 
eye, and if they seem to be offensively pro- 
fuse, to skip them. 


George Birdseye. 
Lynn, Mass. 
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Short practical articles on topics con- 
nected with literary work are always wanted 


for THe Writer. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium of 
mutual help, and to contribute to it any 
ideas that may occur to them. The pages 
of THe WRITER are always open for any one 
who has anything helpful and practical to 
say. Articles should be closely condensed ; 
the ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


“gal 


It is to be regretted that authors, as well 
as actors, are beginning to bring their 


marital troubles before the public. Recently 
there have been jour cases of this kind. 
The newspapers have announced that Mrs. 
Richard Harding Davis has engaged coun- 
sel to arrange terms for a legal separa- 
tion from her husband, and that the two 
have not been living together for the last 
three years. In England, Mrs. Elsie 
Hueffer has successfully petitioned for res- 
titution of conjugal rights against her hus- 
band, Joseph Leopold Ford Hermann 
Madox Hueffer, until recently editor of the 
English Review, who told her in 1908 that 
he would never live with her again. Wil- 
liam L. Locke, author of “ The Morals of 
Marcus,” has just figured as co-respondent 
in an uncontested divorce suit, and the wife 
of Eugene Field, Jr., has asked for a 
divorce. The unhappy case of J. M. Barrie 
is still fresh in the public memory. Perhaps 
the artistic temperament, common. to 
authors and to actors, makes them hard to 
get along with, but it is a great pity that 
the authors, at least, to whom we desire to 
look up, cannot hide their personal weak- 
nesses and their troubles from the world. 


o*-e 


Frauds on dramatic authors amounting to 
$140,000 have been revealed in the London 
law courts, the victims including J. M. 
Barrie, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, E. W. 
Hornung, and Austen Guthrie. In settling 
the estate of the late Arthur John Addison 
Bright, a dramatic authors’ agent who had 
a high reputation in the theatrical world, it 
was discovered that in the accounts which 
he delivered to his clients he had not given 
them credit for a considerable number of 
performances of their plays, although the 
managers had paid him royalties for the 
performances. In 1906 Mr. Hornung saw 
in a newspaper that there had been in 
America 1,000 representations of one of his 
plays. He had received royalties from Mr. 
Bright for nothing like that number. On 
May 29, 1906, Mr. Bright died suddenly in 
Switzerland. Mr. Hornung investigated the 
matter, and communicated with Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle and others, who also investi- 
gated their accounts. They found that for 
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years Mr. Bright had been systematically 
defrauding them. Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
said in court that after the death of Mr. 
Bright he communicated with the execu- 
tors, who paid him £8,000. Mr. Barrie said 
he was not a business man and knew 
nothing about the irregularities until the 
executors asked him to look into his ac- 
counts. He then found there was £16,000 
odd due to him. This he had received. Mr. 


Hornung said he discovered that there was. 


£650 due to him as royalties for the run of 
“ Raffles” in America. His claim was set- 
tled by the executors. Mr. Guthrie said his 
claim was also settled by the executors. 
Fortunately for the defrauded authors, the 
dead dramatic agent left a large estate. 


«*-¢ 


A letter of Mark Twain’s, sold by an auto- 
graph dealer in New York, is interesting, 
both because it illustrates the writer’s 
humor, and also because it indicates that, 
like all other authors, Mr. Clemens some- 
times has had to struggle with his work. 
The letter says : — 

“IT am in trouble again with my helfiared (sic ) 
book. There—I have probably spelt that word 
wrong again. Mr. Beecher tried a million times, it 
he tried once, to teach me how to spell that simple, 
everyday word, but somehow I never could seem to 
get the hang of it, and to this day I cannot use it 
with any sort of confidence, especially in print.” 


o*-e 


When the book reviewer of the Brooklyn 
Eagle pointed out to Charles Major that in 
“A Gentle Knight of Old Brandenburg,” 
the Gentle Knight refers to Pope’s “ Essay 
on Man,” one year before it was written, 
Mr. Major acknowledged the blunder, but 
pointed out that on his first manuscript was 
the note, “Look up date of ‘Es. on Man.’” In 
other words, the error in the book was due 
to carelessness. Probably many of the in- 
consistencies noted in Miss Ruth Hall’s in- 
teresting article on “ Literary Blunders” 
in the January WRITER were caused by in- 
complete revision. An author, for instance, 
after his manuscript is partly done, con- 
cludes to change the name of a character, 
but through lack of care does not change 
it everywhere it has appeared so far in his 


written work. While this may explain, it 
does not justify, the inconsistencies of 
authors. An author owes something to his 
readers, and they have a right both to ex- 
pect from him consistency in details and to 
blame him if, either through ignorance or 
carelessness in informing himself, he is not 
accurate in stating facts. 


oF & 


Sometimes the editor is responsible for 
blunders which are blamed upon the author. 
Florence Henderson, for instance, writes to 
the New York Times :— 

“In a story which I sold to one of the New York 
papers some time ago the editors did considerable 
blue-penciling. I should not have objected had it 
been done carefully. But toward the end of the 
story, where my hero and heroine meet for a pathetic 
love scene, the blue-penciler has made a most 
astounding tableau by cutting out a paragraph. ‘the 
hero knocks at the heroine’s door —with his over- 
coat on and a hat in hand. The heroine opens the 
door with a glad cry ...and then she pulls a pil- 
low from the settee and sits at his feet, evidently, 
thanks to blue-penciling, while he still stands in the 
doorway, hat in hand. A charming love scene ! 

“As if that were not enough, my simple, poverty- 
stricken, plain-looking heroine is completely trans- 
ormed by the illustrator into a sinuous, jewel- 
bedecked, marvelous creature.” 


a ®% 


To some suffragettes who complained at 
a meeting in New York that women do not 
have an equal chance with men, Mrs. Ger- 
trude Atherton replied that in the twenty 
years of her life as a writer of fiction she 
had never found it any disadvantage to be a 
woman. To the question why, if women 
stood on an equal footing with men in 
authorship, George Eliot took a man’s 
name, she replied: “ That was fifty years 
ago.” Mrs. Atherton adds that when Wil- 
liam Sharp made up his mind to make a 
second reputation he thought it wiser to use 
a woman’s name as a disguise — Fiona Mc- 
Leod. The suffragettes certainly have no 
reason to complain of injustice to women 
in the field of authorship. . 


eo * ¢ 


Poets will not be cheered by the confes- 
sion of Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, in the preface 
of his new volume of verse, published on his 








eightieth birthday, February 15, that it is 
the first for which he has not himself de- 
frayed the expenses of publication. The 
melancholy suggestion is implied that if an 
author so well known as Dr. Mitchell must 
pay the cost of publishing his poetry in 
book form, most other poets are obliged to 
do the same. 
o * ~ 

As Bloodgood H. Cutter, the “ farmer- 
poet” of Long Island, left an estate valued 
at $676,977, the presumption is that his 
activity in life was more as a farmer than as 
a poet. 


«*«e 


The editor of the New World, a new 
magazine published for the benefit of the 
Syrian quarter in New York, announces 
that he wants contributions, especially short 
stories, and will pay for short stories he ac- 
cepts. He requires, however, that they 
shall be written in Arabic. 

W. H. H. 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Lincoln Colcord, the author of the stories, 
“De Long’s Wife,” in Hampton’s Maga- 
zine for January, and “ The Moment of the 


Drooping Eye,” in Burr  MclIntosh’s 
Monthly for January, is a sailor, born and 
bred. He was born on the old bark Char- 
lotte A. Littlefield, long since lost, in the 
South Atlantic, shortly after rounding the 
Horn. He lived on a ship’s deck until the 
age of fourteen, when he was left on land 
for schooling. He decided then to write 
sometime. He went to the University of 
Maine at the age of seventeen, but never 
finished there. He then worked at civil en- 
gineering in the Maine woods for four or 
five years for the Bangor & Aroostook rail- 
road. All this time he says he was trying 
to write. He went to New York two years 
ago, and has been writing since. Mr. Col- 
cord knows the sea from top to bottom, as 
he was born in that life, and his people for 
generations back were sailors. His father 
is now captain of one of the big American- 
Hawaiian freighters, running on the west 
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Mr. Colcord says that he has a 
great deal to say yet. Too many people 
have written sea-stories who knew nothing 
of the sea, and gradually that class of 
writers has created a public demand for 
stuff which isn’t essentially true — the 
bucko-mate stuff, as he calls it. He com- 
plains that even the men who illustrate his 
stories are full of this atmosphere, and 
that they can’t conceive of a sea captain in 
anything but pea-jacket and cloth cap. Mr. 
Colcord is trying to show the sentiment of 
the sea and sailors as he has known them. 
He knows so many tragic lives, so much 
heroism, so much romance,—and through 
it all that peculiar undercurrent of the 
sailor-philosophy,—the pain of repeated 
parting, the brooding memory, the soul-life - 
which lifts a sailor into a class quite distinct 
from any but monks or men of the woods. 
Mr. Colcord has also written some Chinese 
stories. He knows the East well, as his 
boyhood was practically spent in China. 
His father’s vessel went there on long voy- 
ages, and once or twice he spent a year or 
two at a time in coasting up and down the 
China Sea. He is writing a book about it 
now. 


coast. 


Max Marcin, who had a story, “A Hero 
in the Flesh,” in Smith’s Magazine for 
January, is a New Yorker, thirty years old. 
Until recently he was engaged in newspaper 
work in New York, but he has now left 
journalism to devote himself entirely to lit- 
erature. He was a member of the reporting 
staff of the New York World for five years, 
and of the New York Press for four years. 
As a newspaper man, he “covered” most 
of the important criminal trials held in New 
York during the past six years, among them 
the trials of Harry K. Thaw,.Nan Patter- 
son, and “Abe” Hummel. He is a regu- 
lar contributor to the Popular Magazine, 
and his stories appear from time to time in 
the Associated Sunday Magazines. Mr. 
Marcin is the author of a novelette, entitled 
“The Probationer,” which appeared in the 
September number of the Cavalier. He has 
dramatized this story, and the play will be 
produced next season by Lew Fields. He 
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also is co-author of “Britz, of Head- 
quarters,” a detective story which will start 
serially, under the pseudonym of “ Hilary 
Blake,” in the March number of the Peo- 
ple’s Magazine. After its serial publication, 
the story will be published in book form by 
Moffat, Yard & Co. 


Henry W. Nevinson, whose story, “A 
Life on the Ocean Wave,” was printed in 
Harper's Magazine for January, has spent 
the last thirteen years chiefly in traveling, 
especially to scenes of war and revolution. 
He was present as war correspondent for 
the London Daily Chronicle during the 
campaign between Greece and Turkey in 
1897, at the rebellion in Crete in the same 
year, and during the South African war, 
1899 to 1902, when he was shut up with Sir 
George White’s troops in the siege of 
Ladysmith. In 1903 he was in Macedonia 
during its devastation by the Turks after 
the insurrection. of that year. In 1904 and 
1905 he visited the Portuguese colonies of 
Angola and the islands of San Thomé and 
Principe, in order to investigate the Slave 
traffic still maintained there. For this pur- 
pose he traveled into the interior of Central 
Africa along the watershed between the 
Congo and Zambesi, and the report in 
which he exposed the atrocity of the slave 
trade was published in Harper’s Magazine, 
and in a book, “A Modern Slavery,” also 
published by Harper & Brothers. Largely 
owing to his revelations, the great cocoa 
firms in England and elsewhere agreed to 
boycott the slave-grown cocoa of San 
Thomé. At the end of 1905, and during 
parts of 1906 and 1907, he was in Russia, 
and there witnessed the street fighting at 
the barricades in Moscow, and the at- 
tempted revolutions in the Baltic provinces 
and the Caucasus. In 1907 and 1908 he was 
in India as correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian, to investigate the causes of the 
“unrest” under British rule. In 1909 he 
was present at the insurrection in Barce- 
lona, and during the Spanish campaign in 
Morocco. For some years he was literary 
editor of the London Daily Chronicle, and 
leader-writer whenever he was at home. In 


1908 he was appointed leader-writer to the 
London Daily News, but resigned in Octo- 
ber, 1909, because the paper supported the 
government’s action in forcibly feeding 
women political offenders, which he re- 
garded as an outrage. Besides “A Modern 
Slavery,” Mr. Nevinson has published 
“ Neighbors of Ours” (scenes of East End 
life) ; “In the Valley of Tophet” (scenes 
of Black Country life ) ; “‘ The Thirty-Days’ 
War” (scenes in the Graeco-Turkish cam- 
paign); “Ladysmith: A Diary of the 
Siege”; “The Plea of Pan” (essays); 
‘Between the Acts” (scenes in the 
author’s life) ; “ Books and Personalities ” 
(literary essays); “ The Dawn in Russia” 
(scenes in the revolution); “The New 
Spirit in India” (scenes during the un- 
rest); and “Essays in Freedom” (liter- 
ary and personal papers); also various 
contributions as to “ The Old Road through 
France to Florence” ( Murray), and arti- 
«les on the revolt in the Caucasus for Har- 
per’s Monthly, published in 1908. Mr. 
Nevinson is now writing on the staff of the 
London Nation. 


Arthur D. Howden Smith, who wrote the 
story, “ Betty and Bum,” printed in Ains- 
lee’s Magazine for January, was born in 
New York twenty-two years ago, and be- 
came a reporter on the staff of the New 
York Evening Post at the age of seven- 
teen, having first served an apprenticeship 
as office boy. During the Macedonian in- 
surrection of 1907—that immediately pre- 
ceded the great spontaneous revolt which 
overthrew Abdul Hamid — Mr. Smith served 
in the field with a cheta of revolutionists, as 
war correspondent of the New York Even- 
ing Post. A year ago G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
brought out his book, “ Fighting the Turk 
in the Balkans,’ which was based on his ex- 
periences during the campaign, and he has 
also written a few stray articles and stories. 





> 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Barr. — R. F. Foster, the author of “ Cab 
No. 44,” relates a story of the launching of 
Robert Barr, author of “ Cardillac,” in a 
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literary career. Mr. Barr, it seems, met a 
friend one day in Detroit many years ago, 
and started to give him a vivacious descrip- 
tion of a dog fight which had just occurred 
in the street. This friend was so much 
amused that he told Barr the story surely 
ought to be published. 

Barr, having nothing else on his hands for 
the moment, called on the editor of the De- 
troit Free Press and asked him if he wanted 
a good story. 

“What is your story about ?” asked the 
editor. 

“ About a dog fight,” was the answer. 

Barr, of course, did not have much more 
time in that editor’s office, but he stepped 
outside, wrote up his story, and sent it in. 
The next day the story was printed, and 
Mr. Barr received a letter asking him to 
call. The result was that he was engaged 
to write regularly a column in his pungent 
style on some event which would appeal to 
the human nature of readers, under the as- 
sumed name of “ Luke Sharp.” — Chicago 
Evening Post. 


Carlyle. —A hundred pages more and this 
cursed book, “ The French Revolution,” is 
flung out of me. I mean to write with force 
of fire till that consummation ; above all, 
with the speed of fire... . It all stands 
pretty fair in my head, nor do I mean to 
investigate much more about it, but to 
splash down what I know in large masses 
of colors, that it may look like a smoke and 
flame conflagration in the distance, which it 
is. — Thomas Carlyle. 


Daudet.— We have heard much about the 
peceadillos of French genius. It is refresh- 
ing to get something showing that a great 
artist may also be a good family man. The 
following lines were written by the wife of 
Alfonse Daudet :— 

“During thirty years of housckeeping I 
never suffered from ennui a single hour ; I 
may have had my sorrows, wifely or 
motherly anxieties, hours of anguish or of 
tears—what life is exempt from these 
things ?— but never a minute of ennui, of 
discontented idleness. I knew that no 
effort was vain in his sight; young, his 


gayety, his exuberance, which fluttered me 
a bit, dispelled my feminine timidities, re- 
vealed me to myself. From the first pages 
of mine he saw he judged me worthy to be 
his companion of letters, and thus our lives 
were closely mingled, even in certain of his 
criss-crossed manuscripts, where our two 
handwritings follow, embrace, continue one 
another. 

“Since he is no more it is decked with 
his youth that I see him; brilliant, radiant, 
disquieting for a tranquil person like me, 
I recall the Sundays at Vigneaux, where he 
scaled the hay cocks after a hard row upon 
the water, after a race from one end to the 
other of the garden walks. He never had 
activity enough; and the next morning, 
from daybreak on, he worked over ‘ Petit 
Chose’ in the tiny study whence he could 
look out upon the poplars of the park, the 
pond, the masses of the big trees, while 1 
played for him, at his side, Chopin's 

* mazurkas or waltzes, whose broken rhythms, 
Tsigane measures, positively delighted him. 

“ My, artistic tastes always kept his com- 
pany in one way or another ; music, read- 
ing aloud, correction of the proofs he con- 
fided to me, we were always two, although 
so different, he so Southern, I so Northern, 
especially at first; for our natures blended, 
impressed ‘each other mutually. He often 
said that I had perfected in him the art of 
writing, and it was he who taught me to 
live.” 

De Musset. — Seventy-nine autograph love 
letters of the poet Alfred de Musset, which 
were deposited thirty years ago with the 
National Library in Paris, have been 
opened, and will be published shortly. The 
letters were given to the French nation at 
the instance of Jules Troubat by the woman 
to whom they were addressed, on the 
promise that they would not be printed until 
a certain time had elapsed after her death. 
She is described as .Mlle X., and it has 
been stipulated that her real name be kept 
secret. The dates of the letters run from 
1837 to 1848. It is generally believed in Paris 
that the mysterious Mlle. X. is the woman 
who married Paul de Musset, the poet’s 
brother, after Alfred’s death. She carefully 
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clipped or erased from the letters all por- 
tions which might betray her identity. — 
New York Sun. 


Dobson, — Austin Dobson, the celebrated 
poet and essayist, was seventy yesterday, 
and in celebration of his birthday received 
from a large circle of friends and admiring 
readers a set of silver ornaments of 
eighteenth-century design. 

“Despite my seventy years,” said Mr. 
Dobson yesterday to an Express represen- 
tative, “I am a fairly active man of letters. 
I am constantly engaged on prose writings 
—essays on eighteenth-century French and 
English topics, of course, are my specialty 
—and I still write poetry, though less than 
I did in my earlier days. 

“T don’t mean that it is any harder to 
write poetry at seventy than at seventeen ; 
and I do not think that I have lost my tech- 
nical faculty for verse-writing. But one’s 
subjects change. 

“A young man writes amatory poetry, as 
a rule ; and the most widely-read poems are 
undoubtedly love-poems. Now, to my mind 
there is something almost indelicate in the 
idea of an old man of seventy composing 
ardent love-songs. His nature has changed ; 
his topics, thoughts, and ideas are not those 
of a young man ; and consequently his ideas 
of poetry have undergone a change.” 

Despite his seventy years, Mr. Dobson is 
still a young man in the world of letters : 
for it was only in 1901 that he retired from 
the Board of Trade, and devoted his whole 
time to literature. 

His health, save for slightly failing eye- 
sight, is remarkably good, all things consid- 
ered. 

“T do most of my work in the morning,” 
he said, “ mainly because it suits me better 
than writing by artificial light.” — London 
Express, January 109. 

Johnson. — That Robert Underwood John- 
son should be chosen to succeed to the edi- 
torial management of the Century Maga- 
zine, made vacant by Mr. Gilder’s death, is 
generally regarded as an appropriate way 
to emphasize the desire to continue the 
traditions and the policies that have made 


that periodical successful. Although Mr. 
Johnson is a younger man by nine years 
than was Mr. Gilder, he has been on the 
staff of the Century for thirty-seven years, 
three years less than the entire period of 
that magazine’s existence. Since 1881 he 
has been Mr. Gilder’s associate editor, and 
has besides taken a leading part in matters 
that have been of particular interest to the 
Century. Thus, Mr. Johnson was the 
originator, with John Muir, in the move- 
ment that resulted in the creation of the 
Yosemite National Park, he started the 
Memorial to Keats and Shelley in Rome, 
he was the first to propose.to President 
Roosevelt the Conference of Governors for 
the purpose of preserving the forests of the 
East, and he was, of course, well known as 
one of the prominent workers in the cause 
of international copyright. With one at its 
head who has been identified for so many 
years with its most vital interests, there is 
little likelihood that the present change in 
management will be noticeable to the Cen- 
tury’s readers. — New York Times Satur- 
day Review. 

Lagerlof. — When at last the conversation 
turned to her own books, I asked : — 

“Why did you begin to write so late, Dr. 
Lagerlof ?” 

“Oh, I began when I was five,’ she re- 
plied, “but it took me years to find a 
style.” 

“How did you come to think of Géosta 
Berling ?” 

“ You see, I lived here until I was twenty- 
two, and heard the stories which I have 
woven together in the book from the old 
folks, and from retired officers who used to 
visit us for weeks at a time in the winter. 
But it never occurred to me to. write 
about Wermland until I was studying in 
Stockholm to be a school teacher. After 
that it took years. As you know, | wrote 
the story at last in a few weeks for a prize 
contest.” 

“And you have heen writing ever since ?” 

“Day and night.” 

Although she writes slowly and delib- 
erately, she has, since “ Goésta,” produced 
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ten books. When obliged to rest during 
the day, she composes on her couch. — H. 
G. Leach, in the New Orleans Times-Demo- 
crat. 

Miller. — Young authors who are seeking 
a publisher will perhaps sympathize with 
Joaquin Miller’s first effort to reach John 
Murray in London. Says Mr. Miller in 
volume one of the new five-volume edition 
of his poems published by the Whitaker & 
Ray-Wiggin Company, San Francisco: “I 
at first marched stiffly and hastily up Albe- 
street past the great publishing 
I then went home. I had seen the 
house, however. That was the beginning, 
at least. I slept well here in the gloomy 
old Cowley house at the head of Cowley 
street, and next day boldly entered the great 
publishing house and called for Mr. Murray. 
The clerk looked hard at me. Then men- 
tally settling the fact that I had business 
with the great publisher, he said: ‘ Mr. 
Murray is in. Will you send up your 
card?’ My heart beat like a pheasant in 
the forest. For the first time I was to meet 
a great publisher face to face. ‘No, no, 
thank you; not to-day. I will come to- 
morrow—to-morrow at precisely _ this 
time.” And I hurried out of the house, 
crossed the street, took a long look at it, 
and went home the happiest man in Lon- 
don.” 


marle 
house. 


Payn. — Stanley J. Weyman, writing in the 
jubilee number of the Cornhill of that not- 
able editor of the past, James Payn, quotes 
the advice which Payn gave him, a beginner 
in authorship. ‘“ You cannot live by short 
stories,” he said to the young man; “at 
any rate, you cannot live well. To every 
short story a plot—and a plot is a most 
precious thing. A good plot is the greater 
part of a good book. A really novel plot 
is a perfect treasure. When you are as old 
as I am and have written as many stories, 
you will know its value. No, give up short 
stories and write a long one—vwrite a 
novel.” 

“T told him that I did not think I could ; 
that the length frightened me; that I had 
never thought of it. 


“* From what I have seen of your work I 
believe you can,’ he answered. ‘Try, at any 
rate. And, turning to a tall desk beside a 
window, he explained frankly and without 
reserve his own method of working. He 
showed me the large card on which he set 
out the plot ; and a second card on which 
he wrote, each at the head of a column, the 
names of the dramatis person, and under 
each name a brief analysis of the character. 
Then returning to his seat, ‘Go to work 
slowly,’ he said. ‘Put into it the best you 
have. Remember in this it is the first step 
that counts. Make one good hit, make 
yourself known, and you will be well paid 
thereafter. One good piece of work and 
the game is won. But take little trouble, 
do anything short of your best, and you 
will earn but laborer’s pay all your life.’ 

“T have not the art to reproduce the sea- 
soning of pun and pertinent instance with 
which he flavored his advice ; nor the gay 
laugh, nor the winning manner. But the 
counsel I can set down, and I do so, believ- 
ing that it is as true and as much to the 
point to-day as it was when it fell on my 
ears, and that it may prove as valuable to 
others as to myself. From my own lower 
pulpit, and within the narrow range of my 
voice, I have preached it consistently. 

“*Give a year to the book,’ were Payn’s 
parting words ; ‘come and see me at times, 
and when it is done I will read it.’ 

“T went out from him with a full heart, 
grateful beyond words.” 

Payn’s generous kindness was a thing de- 
lightful to see. Weyman says that the 
man’s pleasure in the triumphs of~ others 
was real, vivid, from the heart. “It beamed 
through his glasses and thrilled in the clasp 
his hand. Beyond doubt he took an 
honest pride in the work he had himself 
done — with his pen and in the chair ; but 
in his latest years his deepest and purest 
pleasure was drawn from unselfish springs.” 
— New York Tribune. 


Reade. — In his recollections in the Feb- 
ruary number of McClure’s Magazine, Wil- 
liam H. Rideing remarks that during an edi- 
torial experience of many years he has met 
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only one author who thought he was too 
well paid— Charles Reade. These are 
some extracts from a letter of Reade’s to 
Mr. Rideing: ‘Dear Sir: I beg to thank 
you for the munificent sum you sent me 
through Mr. Liston; it was too much for 
a mere dictated article of which you had not 
the monopoly, and shall be re-considered if 
we do business together.... If they let 
them slip (referring to a series of articles 
then in the hands of a publisher ), you can 
have them if you like ; if they retain them, 
I see my way to write you a strong story, 
but there must be love in it ; not illicit love, 
nor passionate love, but that true affection 
between the sexes without which it is im- 
possible to interest readers for more than 
a few pages. Pray consider the subject, 
thus confined; it cannot be long hidden 
irom the young that there is an innocent 
and natural love between the sexes, and, in 
plain truth, successful fiction is somewhat 
narrow; love is its turnpike road: you 


may go off that road into highways, into 
byways, and woods, and gather here and 
there choice flowers of imagination that do 


not grow at the side of that road; but you 
must be quick and get back again to your 
turnpike pretty soon, or you will miss the 
heart of the reader. Then, as to the re- 
muneration you were kind enough to offer, 
I do not see how you can afford $—— per 
page. Publishers will pay for their whistle, 
like other people, and will buy a name for 
more than it is worth unless it is connected 
with work that would be valuable without 
a name. In my view of things, nothing is 
good that is not durable, and no literary 
business can be durable if the author takes 
all the profit.” 

Reade’s literary work was, Sir Robert 
Anderson remarks, a rare combination of 
genius and plodding. A brass scuttle which 
stood by the fireplace held the illustrated 
and other papers which reached him week 
by week. From these he culled ‘anything 
that took his fancy, and the cuttings were 
thrown into a companion scuttle, to be 
afterward inserted in scrap books, and duly 
indexed. Materials for his novels and 
plays were thus supplied or suggested. The 





accuracy of his descriptions of events 
and places was phenomenal.—Westminster 
Gazette. 


Scott. — Those authors who are nervously 
afraid of interruption when at work will 
read with envy Mr. Skene’s account of Sir 
Walter Scott’s equanimity under such stress. 
Skene says in his just published “ Memo- 
ries”: “ When I had occasion to go to his 
study during his usual hours of writing, it 
was a matter of surprise to me to observe 
the readiness with which he broke off his 
employment, however much he seemed to be 
engrossed with it. He laid aside his pen 
with seeming indifference, although in the 
middle of a sentence, or closed the book he 
was reading without even marking the page, 
and entered immediately with perfect 
cheerfulness and attention upon the subject 
proposed. And upon returning,. perhaps 
some hours after, to his study, he would in- 
stantly resume his subject, as if it had suf- 
fered no interruption, continuing to write 
with perfect ease and readiness, as if he had 
been writing to dictation.”’— New York 
Tribune. 


Sutro.— Alfred Sutro, the dramatist, has 
an “orderly nature.” Recently a gentleman 
who was visiting the dramatist asked per- 
mission to write a note to a friend, and in 
doing so disarranged the order of the blot- 
ter and its ‘ surrounding district ” on Sutro’s 
sacred work table. As often as he threw a 
pen where it had no right to be, or a scrap 
of paper trespassed with equal seriousness 
upon the just-so-ness of the scene, so often 
did Sutro restore the article to its assigned 
place ; and when the visitor had finished his 
furiously-written epistle and had risen from 
the study chair, his host went quietly over 
to the ruffled table and carefully “ tidied up.” 

Later in the day he found his visitor sit- 
ting on a chair with the waste paper basket 
between his knees, busily engaged with its 
contents. 

““My dear fellow,” cried the dramatist in 
pained amazement, “ what on earth are you 
up to now?” 

A fiendish smile lit up the countenance of 
the visitor, as he replied sweetly: “ You 
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ought to be grateful to me, my dear 
Alfred. Can’t you see I’m neatly folding up 
all the bits of paper in this untidy basket of 
yours ?” — Washington Star. 


+ 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 





Playwriting for the New Theatre.— John 
Corbin, literary director of the New Theatre 
in New York, says that since the announce- 
ment was made about a year and a half ago 
that the New Theatre would like to receive 
play manuscripts, more than 2,000 manu- 
scripts have been sent in. Of these, onty 
three have been selected for production. 
Mr. Corbin says that each manuscript re- 
ceived has had a fair examination. “ Only 
two plays,” he says, “can be carefully read 
in a day, but many of the plays do not re- 
quire a thorough reading. A casual dip 
into them reveals the fact that the authors 
have no knowledge of stage technique, and 
almost as slight a knowledge of life. If LIL 
discover that there is anything real in the 
play, if it conveys any idea of what human 
beings are like, it is returned with a more 
or less extensive note of criticism and sug- 
gestion. 

“TI never have believed,” says Mr. Corbin, 
“that many good plays have gone unpro- 
duced. For the last ten years I have been 
an unwilling witness of most of the plays 
produced in New York. At a rough guess, 
I should say there are forty theatres in the 
city, and all of these must be kept open. A 
good play is a gold mine. All of the man- 
agers are willing to try out anything prom- 
ising that comes along. If there is one 
thing that the managers are constantly on 
the watch for, it is new talent. Let a new 
man make a success, and you will find that 
the managers are willing to pay him $1,000 
on the scenario of his new play. There is 
no doubt, however, that the managers are, 
like all of us, afraid of new fields. 

“As for topics of plays,’ says Mr. Cor- 
bin, “no doubt the public want an emo- 
tional theme running through plays that 
they patronize. This is not to be wondered 
at. The relation of the sexes is the most 
absorbing thing in the world. Next to this, 


they are satisfied with the relation of 
mother and daughter. This seems to win 
public favor far more than the relation of 
father and son. I don’t know why this 
should be so, unless the affection of a 
mother for her daughter is a far more im- 
portant part of a mother’s life than is that 
of a father for his son. The fact, however; 
remains. The public, also, want happy end- 
ings to their plays. 

“The plays of some of our younger men 
that have been produced show that Ameri- 
can playwrights are learning the game. As 
a rule, their themes are good, dramatic ; 
but the technique -—the most difficult of all 
techniques —is deficient. I confidently be- 
lieve, however, that in another ten or fif- 
teen years the American drama will stand 
on a level with that of France and Ger- 
many.”’— New York Times. 

An Editor’s Advice to Writers.— One of the 
myths that die hard is the editor's waste 
basket. Perhaps there was a time when 
editors threw into their waste baskets the 
proffered manuscripts of authors, though I 
doubt it ; certainly that time is long past. 
No modern editor will destroy a manuscript 
that is sent him, even if the writer tells him 
to destroy it. The article may be anony- 
mous, but the editor is quite sure to file it 
away somewhere, expecting a letter about it 
in the future. No stamps for return may be 
enclosed, but the editor is almost certain to 
return the manuscript, nevertheless, rather 
than run the risk of later trouble about it. 
This is the case in our own office, though a 
careful record is kept in connection with 
each manuscript of the stamps sent with it ; 
and writers that send too few stamps for the 
return, or, still worse, do not send any, get 
at once upon our blacklist. 

Notwithstanding all this, there is probably 
not a week of the entire year that we do not 
receive sOme manuscript accompanied with 
a letter making jocular reference to our edi- 
torial waste basket. “If you do not like 
this story, your waste basket is large.” “If 
this poem is not acceptable, just consign it 
to your waste basket.” So run the missives. 

At the root of this little matter is a funda- 
mental misconception of the value to be at- 
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tached tc good writing. If a manuscript is 
worth sending to any editor, it is worth 
printing by some editor. It may be a misfit 
in the first office to which it is sent, but it 
will fit in some office. If it is a genuine 
transcript of life or record of important or 
useful truth, it is sure to find its way into 
print sooner or later, provided it is pushed 
around among the editors. 

Therefore this talk about the editor’s 
waste basket is either a confession of igno- 
rance regarding the modern manuscript 
market and of inexperience as an author, or 
else it is a weak admission that the manu- 
script sent may be utterly worthless. In 
either case, the editor that reads such a let- 
ter is at once justly prejudiced against the 
writer of it. Therefore the wise author will 
make no mention whatever of the possibility 
of rejection. — Christian Endeavor World. 

The Author’s Freedom. — Mr. Quiller- 
Couch congratulates himself that his calling 
ties him to no office stool, makes him no 
man’s slave, compels to no action that his 
soul condemns. “It sets me free from town 
life, which I loathe, and allows me to 
breathe the clean air, to exercise limbs as 
well as brain, to tread good turf, and wake 
up every morning to the sound and smell of 
the sea and that wide prospect which to my 
eyes is the dearest on earth. All happiness 
must be purchased with a price, although 
people seldom recognize this, and a part of 
the price is that thus living a man can never 
amass a fortune. But as it is extremely un- 
likely I could have done this in any pursuit, 
I may claim to have the better of the bar- 
gain.” 

Long Noveis.— In the good old days a 
novelist who gave his reader a story of less 
than 250,000 words was regarded as skimp- 
ing. The novel readers of a few decades ago 
liked large doses of fiction. They wanted 
something that they could keep on reading 
for a month, something in two or three vol- 
umes preferably. . Of late years the tendency 
in fiction has been toward shorter tales. 
The short story has been developed as a 
work of art, and some of the most gifted 
writers of fiction have contributed to the en- 


joyment of great numbers of people through 
this medium of expression. Indeed, the 
short story has been declared to be an 
epitome of the period, the terse, tense ex- 
pression of the strenuous life of to-day. 

But a change is observable in this respect. 
Long novels are again appearing, far beyond 
the 100,000 mark, which has been the limit 
of many publishers. The tendency toward 
greater length in fiction has appeared most 
markedly in England. Such authors as 
Arnold Bennett, Lucas Malet, William de 
Morgan, and Robert Hichens are turning 
out stories that suggest the old days of 
Richardson. The latest de Morgan story 
contains about 320,000 words, while the 
Hichens book of last imprint will hold an 
average reader nearly a week of cvenings. 

It is to be doubted, however, whether pub- 
lic taste will change materially in this re- 
spect. It will still be profitable for pub- 
lishers to put forth shorter individual 
stories, averaging about 50,000 or 60,000 
words, tales to be read in one sitting, while 
the newspapers and magazines will continue 
to meet an unmistakable demand for tabloid 
fiction with short stories, each complete 
with a cycle of cause and effect. The habit 
of getting a finished entity of comedy or 
tragedy in a small package has been too 
firmly fixed to be shaken by the offerings of 
a few high priests of prolonged composition. 
— Washington Star. 


Editorial Liberties. with Manuscripts. -- How 
far has an editor a right to go in correcting 
manuscript ? In the literary world this 
question is continually recurring. Authors, 
as a class, are timid folk; they are afraid 
of giving offence to jthe people who accept 
or reject their works ; but now and then one 
angrily declares that his writing has been 
published in mangled form. There are sev- 
eral well-known editors in New York who 
have received from authors severe castiga- 
tion. As a rule, the injured authors are not 
widely known. The chances are the work 
of the well-known author is not often tam- 
pered with. There is no doubt that by re- 
vision the work is sometimes improved. 
On the other hand, it is sometimes damaged. 
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In the opinion of the author, it is always 
damaged, for it is something different from 
what he had in mind, and the changes may 
not gibe with the whole structure. There 
used to be an editor in New York who was 
so addicted to revising manuscript that he 
revised even verse. Now it is a psycho- 
logical fact, worthy of the study of Professor 
James, that, as a rule, poets are far more 
sensitive than prose writers, as well as more 
reckless. Many an irate poet used to go 
into the sanctum of that editor and use lan- 
guage more forcible than beautiful. 

Several years ago a writer published a 
novel in a New York magazine. When it 
appeared he was astonished to find it rid- 
dled with slight verbal changes. He bot- 
tled up his wrath and made no protest. A 
few months later a novel of his was sold by 
an agent to that magazine. When the writer 
received proof he found that, like the pre- 
vious story, his novel had been extensively 
corrected. Some of the corrections he 
did n’t object to; the language he believed 
to be as good as his own, but no better. In 
several instances, however, vulgar and even 
ungrammatical English had been inserted. 
He went to the editor and made a protest, 
The editor declared that it was the right of 
the magazine to revise all material intended 
for its pages. The author then tried to 
withdraw the story ; but the editor refused 
to give it up. When it was published the 
writer sent a letter to several of the New 
York papers, stating that his work had been 
mutilated and explaining the circumstances. 
The editor then declared that the writer 
should never again be admitted to the pages 
of the magazine. From the extensive ad- 
vertisements of the story that appeared in 
many of the leading newspapers of the coun- 
try the name of the writer was omitted. 

The point that one indignant author makes 
is unquestionably well taken. “When an 
editor mangles my work,” he says, “he has 
no right to sign my name to it. That is 
playing a trick on the public.” Then the 
author goes on to ask; “ What right has 
the editor to assume that he writes better 
than I do? I have short stories of mine re- 
written by men who have never written by 


themselves one short story in their lives. 
Why should they assume, not being short 
story-writers, that they can improve my 
work ?” Here is a consideration that some 
of the magazine editors may well take to 
heart. 

It should be said, however, that all maga- 
zine editors are not martinets. There are 
many who are exceedingly considerate, and 
never make changes in what they accept for 
publication unless they receive permission 
from the authors. And yet the fact remains 
that the tendency of editorial supervision in 
this country is to force current literature 
into grooves, that is, to restrict its range 
and to discourage originality. It is for this 
reason that the periodicals contain so much 
conventional and tedious writing. Many 
magazines, for example, will not allow wine 
to be mentioned in their pages. One well- 
known publication has a long list of things 
that cannot possibly be referred to. It is 
worth noting that several of the magazines 
which have been most successful in recent 
years have followed a wholly different 
policy. They have grappled boldly with 
vital problems, and frankly discussed many 
subjects which have long been tabooed. — 
Boston Herald. | 


How a Cartoonist Works.—In giving his 
ideas of his profession, John T. McCutcheon 
says that a cartoonist must have a fair edu- 
cation, a knowledge of history, of the Bible, 
of human nature, and of current events. In 
the morning he takes up the paper, and runs 
through the news of the day. If no idea or 
subject comes into his mind, he looks at the 
date of the paper and tries to remember 
whether it is the anniversary of some noted 
event. Next he goes over the fads and 
fashions of the hour, especially those that 
are exaggerated. By this time he probably 
has his subject, and he draws a rough 
sketch. If it suits him, he fills it out and 
takes it to the newspaper office, where it is 
soon turned into a cut. 

The little dog that became so famous in 
Mr. McCutcheon’s cartoons was an accident. 
In making a campaign picture during the 
presidential race of 1806, the artist noticed 
a large vacant space, and he put in the dog 
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to fill up. The next two days he put him 
in again, and then the letters began to come 
in. The dog had started a howl of inquiry 
and remarks. He was exciting more inter- 
est than the presidential candidates. “In 
spite of all my serious endeavor and earnest 
work,” says McCutcheon, “I could not get 
away from that dog.” When he was in the 
Philippines, a soldier clapped him on the 
back, and exclaimed: “ Why, you are the 
dog man!” The dog became as much a 
part Of the cartoons as the Eskimo dogs 
are of a polar expedition. — Rev. J. A. 
Adams, in the Christian Endeavor World. 
Reading the Dictionary. — Does 
read the dictionary through ? 
been 


any one 
There has 
recently among British authorities 
some little debating of this question, begin- 
ning with Lord Rosebery’s declaration that 
probably no one except Lord Chatham, who 
boasted that he finished Bailey’s lexicon 
twice, had ever read a dictionary entire. 
Commenting upon the words of Rosebery, 
the Westminster Gazette remarked: “If we 
are not mistaken, it was Stevenson who 
once recommended all writers to read a dic- 
tionary occasionally, so that they may weave 
into the tissue of their language fresh and 
forgotten strands. We feel sure that an oc- 
casional browse through a dictionary is at 
once profitable and entertaining. We cer- 
tainly know people who look forward to 
each new part of the New English Diction- 
ary. <A correspondent of the Gazette capped 
this by stating that the late Dr. Thomas 
Binney, of Weigh House Chapel, read John- 
son’s Dictionary through in early life, and 
ascribed to that discipline his wonderful mas- 
tery of good English in his sermons. The 
writer adds : ‘I once heard Dr. James Mur- 
ray read a letter from Ruskin, in which the 
latter stated that ne had read the first part 
of the [Oxford] English Dictionary from 
beginning to end.’"»— New York World. 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 





{ For the convenience of readers THe Writer will 
send a copy of any magazine mentioned in the fol- 
lowing reference list on receipt of the amount given 
in parenthesis following the name—the amount 
being in each case the price of the periodical with 


three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication 
office. Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies containing the articles 
mentioned in the list will confer a favor if they will 
mention THe Writer-when they write. ] 


New SHAKSPERIAN Discovertes. Shakspere as a 
Man among Men. Illustrated. Charles W. Wallace, 
Ph.D. Harper’s Magazine (38 c.) for March. 

ANATOLE France: An ImaGiInaRyY INTERVIEW. 
Claude C. Washburn. Atlantic (38 c.) for March. 

THe SuppReEsSION OF ImPpoRTANT NEWS. Edward 
A. Ross. Atlantic (38 c.) for March. 

THe Dramatic Unitiges. Brander Matthews. At?- 
lantic. (38 c.) for March. 

Mr. Harsin’s Georcia Fiction. W. VD. Howells. 
North American Review (38 c.) for March. 

TaLtks with Tennyson. — II. Elizabeth Rachel 
Chapman. Putnam’s ( 28 c.) for March. 

Secma LaGERLOF. lilustrated. Velma Swanston 
Howard. Putnam’s (28 c.) for March. 

Insipe Views or Fiction. H. H. McClure. 
man (28 c.) for March. 

GeorcGe MerepitH. Richard Le Gallienne. 
(28 c.) for March. 

W. J. Locke, THE NOVELIST. 
W. Harris. American Monthly 
( 28 c. ) for March. 

Tue Cuitp Sprrit mn Literature. Constance 
Armfield. Author ( London ) (18 c. ) for March. 

Macazine Epitors. An Editor. Author ( London ) 
(18 c.) for March. 

Tue Art or IcLiusrratine. — VI. 
Plummer. 


Book- 
Forum 


With portrait. G. 
Review of Keviews 


William Brett 
Author ( London ) (18 c. ) for March. 

Epcar ALLAN PoE AND FRIEDRICH SPIELHAGEN. 
Their theory of the short story. Palmer Cobb. 
Modern Language Notes ( 28 c.) for March. 

A Swapsnot oF MerepitH. Walter L. Leighton, 
A. M., Ph.D. Twentieth Century Magazine ( 28 c. ) 
for March. 

Mrs. Larcaprio HEaARN’s’ REMINISCENCES. — LI. 
Illustrated. Edited and translated by Yone Noguchi. 
Pacific Monthly (18 c.) for March. 

Epmonp Rostanp AND “ CHANTECLER.” 
for March. 

AntHoNy TrROLLOPE. Alice Sedgwick. 
Review (78 c. ) for March. 

NEWSPAPER REPORTING AS AN OCCUPATION FOR 
Women. Laura A. Smith. Ladies’ Worid (8 c. ) for 
March. 

Lewis, SINGER OF Soncs. With portrait. Harry 
Van Demark. Texas Magazine (18 c.) tor March. 

Scima LaGertor, Noset Prize WINNER. With 
portrait. Human Life (13 ¢.) for February. 

REMINGTON : THE Man anpd His Work. 
(13 c.) for January 8. 

A PAINTER OF THE WEST. 
his work. 
January 8. 

FrepeRIC REMINGTON. 
ary 8. 

Avcustus THomas: Praywricut. With portrait. 
By himself. Outlook (18 c.) for January 22. 


Theatre 


National 


Collier’s 


Frederic Remington and 
Illustrated. Harper’s Weekly (13 ¢.) for 


Outlook (8 c.) for Janu- 
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THEODORE THORNTON MUNGER. 
for January 22. 

EMERSON at COLLEGE. 
ary 22. 

Tue Detective 
Charles Johnston. 


Outlook (18 c. ) 
Outlook (18 c.) Yor Janu- 


Strory’s ORIGIN. lllustrated. 
Harper's Weekly (13 c.) for Keb- 
ruary 12. 

An Honorep PuBLISHER HONORED aS AUTHOR 
(Henry Holt). With portrait. Publishers’ Weekly 
(13 ¢.) or February 12. 





> 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


Goldwin Smith has been seriously ill at 
his home in Toronto, suffering from the 
effects of a fall. Dr. Smith, who is eighty- 
six years old, retired recently from journal- 
istic work. 

Dr. Furnivall, the Shaksperian scholar, 
antiquarian, and athlete, has just celebrated 
his eighty-fifth birthday by taking a row of 
thirteen miles on the Thames. It is stated 
that he was a vegetarian for twenty-five 
years, and that he has not touched alcohol 
or tobacco since his youth. 


John Bigelow, whose “ Retrospections of 
an Active Life” appeared recently in three 
large octavo volumes, is now writing a 
iourth —in his ninety-third year ! 

The memoirs of Frederic Harrison will 
be published a year hence, on his eightieth 
birthday. 

There is to be a new biography of Dean 
Swiit, written by a woman — Sophie Shilleto 
Smith. 

Joseph Conrad is writing a volume of 
reminiscences. 


The Canadian Century, a new weekly 
periodical published in Montreal, will print 
fiction, long and short. 

Max Pam has given to the Universtty of 
Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind., a prize of 
$1,000 to be awarded to the person who 
writes the best thesis or book on the sub- 
ject of “Religion in Education.” Compe- 
tition for the prize is not limited. 

Spare Moments has been sold to Charles 
T. Johnstone, of Rochester, N. Y. Mr. 
Johnstone is president of the Wyckoff Ad- 
vertising Agency, of Buffalo. John L. 
Wellington will be editor of the paper. 


Houghton Mifflin Company will publish 
this spring a book on “ The Law oi Copy- 
right,” by R. R. Bowker, the editor of the 
Publishers’ Weekly. 

The Phelps Publishing Company has sold 
its recently-acquired magazine, Popular 
Fashions, to the Home Friend Publishing 
Company, Kansas City. The publication 
was bought from the Cushman Company, 
which foreclosed, and united with the 
Woman’s Home Journal. 

The Lewis Publishing Company’ of St. 
Louis has acquired Palette & Brush, for- 
merly published at Rochester, N.Y. 
Palette & Brush, as the Lewis Publishing 
Company will issue it, will be a handsome 
monthly, beautifully printed and superbly il- 
lustrated. 

The March number of Short Stories is the 
first to bear the imprint of Doubleday, Page, 
& Co. 

Austin Harrison, son of Frederic Harri- 
son, is the new editor of the English Re- 
view, which will be issued in future from 
Chapman & Hall’s offices, 11 Henrietta 
street, Covent Garden, London, W. C. 
The unsatisfied claims of contributors to the 
Review under the old management will be 
settled by the new management. 


A Society for the Encouragement of Lit- 
erature in Maryland has just been formed in 
that state. Its aim is “not only to familiar- 
ize Marylanders with the literature pro- 
duced by her sons in the past, but to look 
to the future and offer such encouragement 
as will aid in developing new writers, and 
so make Baltimore a living centre of liter- 
ary production as well as of historical re- 
search,” 

Mrs. Jessie Van Zile Belden died in New 
York February 2, aged fifty-three. 

John S. Ogilvie died in Brooklyn Febru- 
ary 9, aged sixty-six. 

Mary Olivia Nutting died at South Had- 
ley, Mass., February 13, aged eighty years. 

Dr. William Everett died at Quincy, 
Mass., February 16, aged seventy years. 

Professor Amos E. Dolbear died at West 
Somerville, Mass. February 23, aged 
seventy-two. 





